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Sditorially  Speaking 


The  summer  of  1952  brought  a  con¬ 
centrated  re-appraisal  of  the  progress 
of  programs  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  the  United  States  and  also 
internationally.  Many  factors  entered 
into  the  gradual  building  of  the  back¬ 
ground  which  led  to  a  common  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  concerned  to 
take  inventory  with  all  subjective 
thoughts  laid  aside. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  insofar 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there 
has  been  something  of  a  professional 
tug-of-war  in  the  area  of  work  for  the 
blind  which  is  most  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  blind  children.  In  most 
such  professional  controversies,  it  usu¬ 
ally  is  up  to  the  analyst  to  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes  in  his  own  portrayal  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  classify  every  participant 
rather  categorically  under  two  or  more 
extreme  schools  of  thought.  In  the  case 
of  the  historic  opposition  between  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind,  however,  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  unnecessary  for  the  analyst  to  place 
by  his  own  hand  the  antagonists  under 
opposing  banners,  since  it  has  been 
rather  clear  for  decades  that  a  handful 
of  educational  leaders  almost  unreserv¬ 
edly  classified  themselves  as  standing 
for  one  or  another  extreme.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  this  writer  to  even  state 
the  nature  of  the  controversy,  since  this 
particular  contest  has  received  much 
advertising,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
issues  in  work  for  the  blind  for  which 
opposing  contestants  have  made  no 
apology.  To  state  the  issue  simply  and 
so  that  there  be  no  further  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  intent  of  this  edi¬ 
torial — the  issue  has  been  between 
those  who  have  built,  maintained,  and 
argued  for  residential  schools  for  blind 


children  and  those  who  have  promoted, 
supervised,  and  loyally  fought  for  in¬ 
tegration  of  blind  children  in  standard 
public  school  life. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  there 
have  been  those  individuals  and  groups 
who  have  attempted  to  cut  through 
the  obscurity  which  has  been  the  result 
of  extremists’  arguments,  and  maintain 
a  normal  point  of  view  hinged  up)on 
the  philosophy  that  the  blind  child 
should  be  considered  as  an  individual 
and  that  his  education  should  be  the 
best  that  his  particular  community  can 
provide  after  due  consideration  is  given 
to  financial  and  geographic  conditions. 
After  thorough  review  of  the  problem 
of  an  individual,  a  community,  a  state 
or  nation,  some  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  this  middle-ground 
line  of  approach  occasionally  have 
tended  to  give  preference  to  one  type 
of  education  over  another.  The  fact 
that  their  announcements  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  time  were  designed  to  meet 
a  specific  local  need  was  ignored,  and 
the  utterances  placed  that  individual  or 
group  irrevocably  into  one  of  the  op>- 
posing  camps  and  cloaked  them  with 
the  uniform  of  prejudice  which  has 
been  difficult  to  remove. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  within  the  past  few  years 
that  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  education 
of  the  youthful  blind  had  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  its  critics  had 
placed  it  in  one  of  the  competing 
camps.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  for  years  which  is  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  imply  as  a  natural  second  prem¬ 
ise  that  this  policy  was  detrimental  to 
blind  children  themselves.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  analyze  fully  why  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at- 
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traded  to  itself  a  reputation  for  arbi¬ 
trary  and  extreme  attitudes.  We  have 
space  and  time  in  this  writing  only  to 
say  that  the  reputation  was  founded 
on  mistaken  impression  and  not  on  fact. 
We  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  fur¬ 
ther  interpretation  of  the  past  since 
the  present  and  future  is  demanding 
our  attention.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  approaches  all  work 
for  the  blind  with  the  ideal  always  be¬ 
fore  it  of  normal  lives  for  the  blind, 
and  believes  firmly  that  the  word 
“normal”  ultimately  means  integration 
rather  than  segragation.  The  fact  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
stands  against  segregation  in  any  form 
does  not  mean  that  its  research-minded 
staff  is  devoid  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  understand  that  their  ideals  must  be 
compromised  by  practical  necessity  and 
present-day  stages  of  development. 

The  summer  of  1952,  insofar  as  its 
impact  upon  education  is  concerned, 
opened  with  one  of  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  conventions  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
that  has  been  known  in  its  history.  In¬ 
dividual  leaders  who  until  then  had 
been  forced  into  wearing  the  label  of 
one  extreme  view  or  another  began  to 
rip  off  the  uniform  of  prejudice  and 
demonstrate  that  their  genuine  costume 
was  one  of  interest  in  the  blind  child 
and  not  in  campaigning  for  their  ad¬ 
vertised  professional  point  of  view. 
Persons  normally  thought  to  be  bitterly 
opposed  to  public  school  training  for 
some  blind  children  expressed  openly 
their  belief  that  there  is  good  reason 
why  many  can  best  be  taught  in  that 
manner.  Others  thought  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  a  campaign  to  obsolete 
residential  schools  publicly  expressed 
their  wish  to  see  residential  schools  im¬ 
prove  their  educational  and  social  faci¬ 
lities  in  keeping  with  modern  concepts 


of  the  potentialities  of  the  blind,  and 
freely  admitted  that  with  such  proper 
facilities  the  child  can  realize  those 
potentialities  with  a  residential  school 
education. 

Representatives  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  were  among 
those  who  stated  in  some  detail  their 
attitude  on  this  controversy  and  al¬ 
though  they  still  repeated  their  idealis¬ 
tic  hope  that  segregation  should  some 
day  be  unnecessary,  they  stated  with¬ 
out  reservation  that  there  is  no  Foun¬ 
dation  policy  which  makes  them  de¬ 
liberately  work  against  the  interests  of 
residential  programs.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  makes  no 
apology  for  its  continuing  belief  in 
normalcy  as  an  ideal.  It  does,  however, 
wish  to  make  an  apology  for  a  specific 
error  which  crept  into  its  very  effort 
to  prevent  errors  in  professional  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Briefly,  the  Foundation’s  representa¬ 
tive  stated  that  it  was  not  this  national 
agency  which  had  been  said  to  have 
published  certain  statements  detri¬ 
mental  to  residential  schools  in  the 
particular  field  of  the  needs  of  parti¬ 
ally  sighted  pupils.  He  stated  that  it 
was  another  national  agency,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  which  had  been  elsewhere 
quoted  as  saying  that  some  residential 
school  superintendents  had  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  justify  their  budgets  by 
the  enrolling  of  partially  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  who  should  have  been  placed  in 
public  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  com¬ 
ment,  representatives  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
have  presented  to  the  Foundation  their 
expressions  of  dismay,  indicating  that 
that  agency  also  declines  authorship  of 
any  such  allegations  against  residential 
schools. 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  the 
past  summer’s  conferences,  both  na- 
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tional  and  international,  has  been  the  ness,  to  correct  our  convention  state- 
effort  to  avoid  debates  on  trivial  side  ment  and  to  say  that  the  comments  as- 
issues,  to  define  terms,  and  to  seek  cribed  to  it  about  residential  schools 
truth  rather  than  opinion.  This  striv-  apparently  are  incorrect.  In  our  opinion 
ing  toward  honesty,  coupled  with  a  the  Society’s  leaders  and  staff  are  mo- 
greater  degree  of  tolerance  for  each  tivated  by  the  same  thoughts  that  now 
other’s  beliefs,  long  has  been  sadly  appeal  to  all  of  us,  regardless  of  the 
lacking  in  almost  all  work  for  the  blind,  nature  of  our  professional  employment, 
and  especially  in  this  field  of  educa-  The  Foundation  salutes  the  American 
tion.  The  Foundation  passionately  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
hopes  that  it  has  the  depth  of  charac-  for  official  actions  which  give  its  formal 
ter  to  continue  its  own  research  and  blessings  to  conferences  and  studies 
advice  with  full  right  to  enjoy  a  repu-  which  incorporate  all  avenues  op>en  to 
tation  of  objectivity.  It  certainly  will  blind  youth.  We  are  happy  that  the 
make  every  effort  to  weed  out  inac-  representatives  of  the  National  Society 
curacies,  generalizations  or  other  pro-  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have 
nouncements  uttered  solely  for  pedan-  been  included  in  the  plans  for  such 
tic  reasons.  As  part  of  an  agency’s  char-  studies.  Needless  to  say,  the  American 
acter,  there  should  be  room  for  admis-  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  at 
sion  of  error  as  well  as  loyalty  to  ideals,  being  given  the  responsibility  and  the 
We  wish  in  the  interest  of  the  National  privilege  of  joining  in  them  as  well. 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind-  — M.  R.  B. 
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Scheduled  for  publication  in  the  October 
issue,  then  pulled  due  to  space  considera¬ 
tions,  the  article  “Home  Teaching — A 
Casework  Service,”  by  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Fair- 
cloth  was  postponed  to  this  issue.  In  error 
the  item  on  Mrs.  Faircloth  in  this  Column 
remained  last  month,  hence  the  repetition. 
She  is  a  caseworker  with  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  in  North  Carolina  and 
serves  four  rural  counties.  Among  her  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  was 
the  organizing  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Association  for  the  Blind;  she  also  has 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Along  with  such  activities,  and  including 
writing,  Mrs.  Faircloth  has  reared  a  family. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Born  in  England  and  educated  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  received  his  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  degrees,  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  has 
had  fifteen  years  of  additional  experience 
in  his  association  with  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Since  July  1951  he  has  been  Director  of 
Perkins,  succeeding  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
now  Director  Emeritus.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
was  formerly  Manager  of  the  Howe  Press 
of  Perkins,  and  instructor  in  mathematics. 


Serving  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank 


of  New  York  was  Chief  of  the  Neuro¬ 
psychiatric  Section  of  Mason  General  Hos¬ 
pital  prior  to  his  release  from  the  serv¬ 
ice.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  since  1947 
as  Attending  Psychiatrist.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Temple  University  Medical  School  and 
of  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute. 
Among  his  other  past  and  present  activities 
are:  Consultant  to  Casework  Department  of 
Bronx  Veterans  Hospital;  Psychiatrist  of 
the  Child  Study  Center  of  Maryland;  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Wartime;  and  Consultant  to  the 
OWl  on  problems  of  civilian  morale. 


Dr.  Louis  Cholden  is  at  present  a  Fellow 
in  Psychiatry  of  The  Menninger  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  previously  got  his  training  in 
Chicago  where  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Chicago  Medical  School 
Psychiatry  Department.  Two  years  ago  Dr. 
Cholden  started  working  as  Psychiatric  Con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  Kansas.  His  main  work  is  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Topeka. 


NOTICE  TO  AAWB  MEMBERS 
Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chairman, 
Constitution  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  requests  the  membership  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
AAWB  Constitution  or  by-laws  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hulen 
C.  Walker.  Address  Mr.  Walker  at  442 
Investment  Building,  1511  K  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Home  Teaching  —  A  Casework  Service 


Editor’s  Note;  The  author  of  this  article 
presents  the  case  for  the  less  narrow  con¬ 
ception  of  home  teaching.  There  are  those 
who  sympathize  with  this  point  of  view, 
and  others  who  object  to  it  as  being  “un¬ 
sound”  in  assuming  that  one  person  can 
perform  the  functions  of  the  two  roles  im¬ 
plied  in  the  heading. 

In  its  early  days  in  England,  where  home 
teaching  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  William 
Moon  in  order  to  promote  “the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  blind”  (by 
teaching  Moon’s  system  of  reading)  the 
Society  founded  for  that  purpose  stated  in 
a  report  in  1874,  after  enumerating  the 
objects  of  the  teacher’s  visits:  “In  not  a  few 
cases  the  blind,  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  teachers,  are  aroused  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  heavy  affliction,  and  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  altogether  cut  off  from  the 
power  of  exertion  and  livelihood.” 

.\ny  discussion  of  the  services  offered 
by  an  agency  must  relate  very  directly 
to  the  social  purposes  which  the  agency 
is  set  up  to  perform.  The  perspective 
of  an  integrated  agency  serving  the 
blind,  one  is  aware,  would  determine 
the  approach  and  the  methodology  of 
accomplishing  its  purposes.  For  this 
reason,  a  statement  defining  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  functions  of  the  agency  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
means  used  in  advancing  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

Three  Divisions  of  North  Carolina 
Program 

The  legal  base  on  which  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  operates  places  upon  it  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  interpreting,  adminis¬ 
tering,  and  supervising  an  all-inclusive 


ANNIE  B.  FAIRCLOTH 

program  of  work  for  the  blind.  These 
activities  are  accomplished  by  three 
functional  divisions: 

1.  The  Social  Service  Division,  which 
supervises  financial  grants  to  the  needy 
blind,  and  provides  specialized  services 
to  all  the  blind  of  the  State. 

2.  The  Medical  Division,  which  carries 
on  three  main  phases  of  work — preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  conservation  of  sight, 
and  restoration  of  vision. 

3.  The  Rehabilitation  Division,  which 
is  composed  of  five  subdivisions — gen¬ 
eral  rehabilitation  services,  an  adjust¬ 
ment  center  for  the  blind,  home  in¬ 
dustries,  workshops,  and  a  bureau  of 
employment. 

The  Function  of  a  Caseworker 

This  article  is  concerned  with  the 
work  of  the  Social  Service  Division 
which  now  employs  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  caseworkers  for  the  blind 
who  cover  a  territory  of  from  one  to 
six  counties,  with  the  size  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  depending  upon  geographical 
location  and  density  of  blind  popula¬ 
tion.  The  duties  of  the  caseworker  are 
to  establish  eligibility  and  continuing 
eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  pay¬ 
ments  and  to  make  available  special¬ 
ized  services  to  all  blind.  Our  special¬ 
ized  services  provide  a  wide  and  varied 
range,  but  must  relate  to  the  particular 
needs  and  desires  of  the  person  being 
served.  It  is  conceivable  that  not  every 
blind  person  will  be  able  to  use  braille: 
or  by  the  same  token  therapy  crafts 
are  not  to  be  taught  merely  because  the 
person  happens  to  be  blind.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  of  casework  skills  rec- 
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ognizes  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
decide  for  himself  if  he  can  make  use 
of  the  services  offered.  Respect  of  the 
client’s  right  to  choose  is  inherent  in 
the  establishment  of  a  good  working 
relationship,  and  it  is  a  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  total  adjustment  which  we 
hope  ultimately  to  accomplish.  A  care¬ 
ful  and  slow  preparation  is  often  neces¬ 
sary;  the  approach  as  a  teacher  with  a 
body  of  skills  to  be  taught  is  somewhat 
inhibiting;  whereas  the  casework  ap¬ 
proach  can  lead  the  person  toward  a 
change  because  he  really  desires  it — 
because  he  realizes  that  it  will  lead  to 
a  better  adjustment  of  self,  a  more 
satisfactory  relationship  with  others, 
and  the  achievement  of  a  better  living 
standard. 

The  function  of  a  caseworker  for  the 
blind,  in  summary,  is  to  offer  a  profes¬ 
sional  service  to  the  blind  person  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  over¬ 
coming  his  handicap,  to  develop  his 
abilities,  to  attain  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ships  with  individuals  and  groups,  and 
to  use  all  available  resources  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  adjustment  to  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  his  environment  he  is  able  to 
make,  in  accordance  with  his  desires 
and  wishes. 

Oualificntions  Needed  of  a  Caseworker 

Helping  the  blind  person  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  entails  a  process  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  or  rather  re-education  in  that 
the  development  of  special  skills  and 
techniques  in  meeting  even  the  simplest 
difficulties  is  necessary;  but  to  be  helpful 
in  this,  the  caseworker  must  be  aware  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  blind  person 
needs  help  because  of  his  disability,  and 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  ways  in  which 
this  help  may  be  offered.  She  must  be 
able  to  help  cultivate  the  kind  of  atti¬ 
tude  that  will  enable  the  blind  person  to 
request  and  accept  help  when  needed. 
All  this  requires  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  ability  to  teach  a  specific  skill,  and 


places  upon  the  worker  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  preparation  that  must  in¬ 
clude  not  only  a  knowledge  of  and  skill 
in  casework,  but  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  specialized  skills  needed  in 
working  with  the  visually  handicapped 
— in  short,  a  rather  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  casework  techniques  and  proc¬ 
esses  in  addition  to  the  teaching  process. 
Assumedly  the  teaching  of  a  skill  is  not 
an  end  within  itself,  but  rather  a  means 
toward  which  we  strive  to  help  the 
client  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
himself,  a  higher  degree  of  confidence, 
the  development  of  initiative,  a  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  to  his  handicap,  and 
to  his  environment.  Always  this  must 
be  determined  by  the  interest  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  individual,  and  in  full  accord 
with  his  particular  desires  and  wishes. 
The  emphasis  must  clearly  be  upon 
the  casework  aspect  of  the  process, 
rather  than  the  educative;  both  proc¬ 
esses  are  admittedly  vital  in  a  program 
of  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  definitely 
not  my  intention  to  minimize  or 
weaken  either  profession;  however,  it 
is  my  wish  to  show  that  a  combination 
of  the  two  is  a  goal  to  be  desired  if  we 
are  to  work  effectively  with  the  blind, 
and  to  point  out  that  the  teaching  of 
specialized  skills  is  incidental  in  case¬ 
work  with  the  blind.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  spite  of  the 
special  problems  which  demand  special 
services,  work  with  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  is  governed  by  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  work  with  any  other  group.  We 
must  see  beyond  the  disability,  and 
focus  our  understanding  upon  the 
blind  person  as  a  whole  first  of  all.  We 
need  to  know  this  person,  if  we  are  to 
help  with  the  problems  of  blindness. 

Financial  and  Other  Factors  in  Client’s 
Utilization  of  Services 

So  often  the  willingness  and  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  make  full  use  of 
the  agency’s  services  depend  upon  the 
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extent  to  which  his  financial  needs  can 
be  met.  A  newly  blinded  father,  nor¬ 
mally  the  head  of  his  family,  may  find 
his  position  reversed  if  his  family  can 
no  longer  depend  on  him  for  financial 
support.  This  is  a  frustrating  experi¬ 
ence  and  may  be  destructive  to  his 
family  relationship.  The  instability  and 
insecurity  of  basic  needs  can  greatly 
affect  his  ability  to  organize  himself 
and  direct  his  energy  toward  working 
out  other  problems  in  his  situation. 

During  the  pioneering  days  of  our 
agency  I  was  a  home  teacher  for  a 
p)eriod  of  six  years.  Although  called 
Consultant  for  the  Blind  part  of  that 
time,  the  job  was  the  same.  For  the 
last  ten  or  eleven  years  I  have  been 
caseworker  for  the  blind.  First  I  should 
like  to  cite  a  bit  of  my  home  teaching 
experience. 

In  almost  every  case  referred  there 
was  need  for  some  sort  of  specialized 
service.  Some  persons  had  severe  medi¬ 
cal  problems  with  which  we  were 
wholly  unable  to  cope;  others  had 
clothing  needs,  or  were  troubled  by 
retarded  social  adjustment.  Not  being 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  become 
familiar  with  local  community  resources 
often  prevented  us  from  knowing 
where  to  turn  for  aid  in  this  direction. 
Although  a  week  or  more  at  a  time  was 
usually  spent  in  a  locality,  it  was  not 
easy  to  learn  resources  and  at  the  same 
time  concentrate  upon  maximum  home 
teaching.  Often  the  volunteer  helper 
was  very  sympathetic,  going  all  out  for 
community  aid,  sometimes  overdoing 
it  to  the  extent  of  stirring  up  a  com¬ 
munity  and  confusing  it,  or  even  an¬ 
tagonizing  local  organizations.  Even 
after  we  were  permitted  to  visit  some 
of  the  welfare  departments  there  was 
never  much  time  for  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  home  teacher  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  caseworker;  duplication  was  the 
result.  There  were  pupils  who  continu¬ 
ally  complained  of  the  inadequate  serv¬ 


ice  and  financial  payments  which  they 
received.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  their  complaints  were  not 
groundless  but  at  that  stage  of  Aid  to 
the  Needy  Blind  we  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  program 
to  attempt  explanation.  Then,  too,  we 
were  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  exist¬ 
ing  economic  circumstances  or  avail¬ 
able  local  resources.  In  a  few  instances 
AB  payments  were  terminated  when 
the  home  teacher  assumed  the  role  of 
caseworker,  and  in  a  greater  number 
applications  were  accepted  even  though 
they  had  previously  been  rejected  or 
laid  aside. 

In  the  capacity  of  home  teacher  I 
found  many  more  blind  persons  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  specialized 
services  for  fear  of  forfeiting  their  Aid 
to  the  Blind  payments,  than  I  have  as 
a  caseworker.  In  the  latter  capacity  we 
know  exactly  how  far  we  can  go  toward 
giving  assurance,  consequently  the  cli¬ 
ents  trust  us.  In  the  dual  role  there  is 
no  room  for  “buck-passing”  on  either 
side.  At  the  outset  the  potentially  em¬ 
ployable  client  is  made  to  understand 
that  home  services  and  rehabilitation 
may  make  him  no  longer  dependent 
upon  Public  Assistance  payments.  This 
insures  fewer  violent  repercussions  fol¬ 
lowing  decrease  or  termination  of  pay¬ 
ments.  An  elderly  man  ojierating  a 
home  store  informed  me  that  he  would 
give  up  his  business  in  preference  to 
losing  the  security  his  AB  payment 
afforded.  When  he  became  convinced 
that  as  his  caseworker  I  could  reinstate 
his  grant  when  he  should  need  it  again, 
he  gladly  relinquished  it.  Another  man 
whose  AB  payment  terminated  because 
he  was  self-supporting  felt  so  prosper¬ 
ous  as  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  a 
home  together  with  the  building  in 
which  his  store  was  located.  When 
business  became  bad  due  to  a  county 
ordinance  prohibiting  his  sale  of  beer 
and  wine,  he  came  to  the  office  in  a 
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very  dejected  mood.  He  wished  he  had 
never  undertaken  a  business  enterprise 
as  he  had  been  making  out  very  well  on 
his  $35.00  grant.  He  had  such  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  it  at  first  that  he  didn’t  see 
why  he  couldn’t  have  left  well  enough 
alone.  Together  we  worked  out  a  fam¬ 
ily  budget.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  payment  on  his  place  could  be 
includecl,  but  even  more  at  the  speed 
with  which  his  grant  was  reinstated. 
His  faith  in  the  agency,  which  had  be¬ 
come  shattered,  was  also  restored.  He 
is  once  more  doing  his  best  to  succeed, 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  the  case¬ 
worker  for  the  blind  is  fully  aware  of 
his  problems.  Other  similar  instances 
could  be  mentioned.  As  home  teacher 
I  visited  a  number  of  persons  who  told 
me  rather  bitterly  that  they  wanted  no 
part  of  our  services.  Their  checks  had 
been  stopped  without  any  warning  or 
reason.  At  that  time  I  had  no  way  of 
determining  the  veracity  of  their  state¬ 
ments.  But  had  I  been  the  caseworker 
I  am  sure  their  stories  would  have  had 
a  different  ending.  Others  told  me  they 
really  didn’t  know  why  they  received  aid. 

Not  long  ago  I  rejected  an  Aid  to  the 
Blind  application  of  a  newly  blinded 
housewife  because  of  valuable  re¬ 
sources  which  could  be  made  readily 
available.  After  complete  explanation 
as  to  the  reason  for  not  giving  her  aid, 
I  told  her  of  the  Commission’s  reha¬ 
bilitation  services.  Shortly  another  visit 
was  made  with  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor.  She  admitted  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  behavior  when  we  had 
parted,  and  said  she  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  me  again.  Although  the 
counselor  did  not  find  her  a  feasible 
prospect,  in  view  of  her  age  and  home 
ties,  I  have  not  only  aided  her  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  and  taught  her 
many  shortcuts  in  home-making,  since 
that  time,  but  induced  her  two  sons  to 
make  use  of  their  46  acres  of  land  with 
assistance  from  the  county  farm  agent. 


Had  this  case  been  referred  to  a  home 
teacher  following  AB  rejection,  or  had 
I  permitted  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
to  visit  her  alone,  this  woman  would 
have  a  less  favorable  outlook  on  life  to¬ 
day.  Several  years  ago  I  visited  another 
seemingly  employable  woman  of  about 
forty  years.  The  visit  was  made  jointly 
with  our  counselor,  then  called  a  place¬ 
ment  agent.  The  woman  had  been  told 
that  if  she  accepted  employment  she 
would  have  to  give  up  her  small  AB 
payment.  I  explained  how  her  budget 
as  an  employed  person  would  vary 
from  the  present  budget;  also  that  she 
would  need  to  establish  wages  over  a 
period  of  months  before  arriving  at  an 
average  wage.  By  that  time  she  might 
or  might  not  be  earning  enough  to  give 
up  her  cherished  AB  payment.  At  any 
rate  she  would  be  given  a  fair  chance. 
In  the  meantime  another  budget  was 
worked  out  giving  her  an  increase  of 
ten  dollars.  Long  before  her  next  semi¬ 
annual  review  was  due  she  had  re¬ 
quested  that  her  grant  be  terminated. 
She  is  supremely  happy  in  her  work 
and  is  an  example  of  a  successful  reha¬ 
bilitation  case.  She  had  told  me  re¬ 
peatedly  that  had  I  not  gone  with  the 
counselor  and  given  her  assurance  by 
thorough  interpretation,  she  would  still 
be  sitting  idly  at  home  unwelcome  by 
her  family  and  unaccepted  by  her 
friends.  Some  of  our  very  best  reha¬ 
bilitations  have  doubtless  resulted  from 
having  received  timely  economic  se¬ 
curity  for  a  short  period. 

Nevertheless,  these  must  continue  to 
receive  Public  Assistance  along  with 
casework  services  according  to  their 
varying  needs.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  large  number  for  whom  it  seems 
little  can  be  done  except  to  determine 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance.  Yet 
after  these  cases  are  thoroughly  studied 
and  a  careful  selection  is  made,  there 
is  usually  need  for  some  specialized 
service. 
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Since  our  caseworkers  are  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  amount  of 
AB  payment,  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
able  to  determine  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ment  according  to  our  standard  budget, 
or  at  least'  to  know  how  much  money 
is  available  for  each  case.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  make  only  those  promises 
which  can  be  kept.  I  have  never  had 
a  client  decline  home  industries  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fear  of  losing  the  payment, 
although  I  feel  sure  that  they  some¬ 
times  use  this  as  a  reason  for  not  ac¬ 
cepting  complete  rehabilitation.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  our  agency  that  a 
person  is  rehabilitated  whenever  he  is 
performing  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability,  whether  it  be  great  or  small. 

Caseworkers  Should  Also  Be  Teachers 

Some  of  our  most  efficient  case¬ 
workers  are  people  who  were  once 
home  teachers.  Our  dual  role  enables 
us  to  deal  with  a  blind  person  more 
nearly  as  a  complete  whole,  instead  of 
in  parts.  This  lessens  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  segregation  of  the  person,  and 
makes  available  a  fuller  share  of  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Social  Security  program.  This 
is  not  as  expensive  in  the  long  run  as 
it  would  be  to  administer  the  same 
type  of  service  by  two  separate  workers. 
In  either  instance,  guide  and  travel 
are  essential  and  would  have  to  be 
procured  by  some  method.  In  fact  our 
present  set-up  is  actually  more  econom¬ 
ical  because  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
duplication  with  only  one  worker. 
True,  not  all  cases  can  use  specialized 
services;  but  we  can  make  sure  that  a 
chance  to  receive  the  kind  they  desire 
is  given.  Th*ere  can  be  no  “toughest 
cases”  left  to  the  last. 

It  is  a  statutory  requirement  of  our 
plan  that  the  agency  must  maintain 
a  currently  validated  census  of  all  the 
visually  handicapped  throughout  the 
state.  This  census  is  kept  upto-date 
through  group  and  continuous  eye 


clinics  sponsored  by  the  agency  and 
from  referrals  from  interested  agencies, 
organizations  and  individuals.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  legal  responsibility  of  each 
Commission  employee  to  find  our  blind 
people,  acquaint  them  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  our  agency,  and  render  any 
specialized  service  that  may  be  accept¬ 
able  or  feasible. 

Of  course,  these  first  contacts  call 
for  tact  and  understanding  which  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  who  work  in  this 
position.  The  skilled  caseworker  must 
recognize  the  psychological  moment  to 
begin  applying  any  of  the  seventeen  or 
more  different  home  services  after  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  studied  each  individual 
client.  This  is  much  easier  than  having 
to  prepare  the  client  for  meeting 
another  worker,  then  further  delaying 
instruction  while  the  second  worker 
strives  to  establish  good  rapport.  There 
have  even  been  times  when  I  wished 
our  job  included  that  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  also.  Accomplishment 
is  much  more  satisfying  when  total  serv¬ 
ices  can  be  rendered  without  the  delay 
of  waiting  for  another  worker  to  come 
and  take  over.  I  confess  that  I  have 
visions  of  the  day  when  caseworkers 
will  also  have  rehabilitation  training 
to  be  used  as  a  very  special  tool  to  com¬ 
plete  rehabilitation  work. 

Some  newly  blinded  persons  are  im¬ 
patient  to  learn  very  early.  That  is  the 
point  at  which  home  teaching  should 
begin.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  protest  that  casework  should  not 
be  attempted  by  the  home  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  home  teaching  can  and  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  caseworker.  Naturally, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  detailed 
home  instruction  to  many  clients  at  a 
time.  Yet  there  are  numerous  adjust¬ 
ments  and  home  problems  which  are 
nicely  worked  in  with  eligibility  visits. 
Personally  I  find  that  a  surprising 
amount  can  be  accomplished  by  select- 
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ing  two  or  three  of  the  most  promising 
cases  for  intensive  work  over  a  short 
p)eriod  of  time.  This  is  the  only  method 
for  teaching  braille  or  crafts  effectively. 
As  these  become  more  proficient,  others 
receive  similar  attention  with  very  grat¬ 
ifying  results. 

I  must  confess  that  at  present  the 
large  area  which  many  of  us  have  to 
cover  does  not  allow  time  for  adequate 
instruction  of  either  the  deaf-blind  or 
mentally  retarded.  For  these  we  do 
need  specially  trained  home  teachers 
unless  our  case  loads  can  be  reduced 
and  our  workers  trained  in  the  special 
methods  and  techniques  in  this  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  casework  and 
home  teaching  for  the  blind  are  so 
closely  allied  that  something  is  lost 
when  we  attempt  to  separate  them. 
Casework  is  often  such  an  intangible 
process  that  some  clients  are  more  bene¬ 
fited  when  it  is  coupled  with  some  of 
the  more  concrete  specialized  services. 

In  view  of  my  experiences  and  the 
happy  results  of  the  application  of  my 
dual  role,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
school  of  thought  which  teaches  that 
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The  following  two  changes  in  the 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  are 
to  be  noted: 

On  page  86 — The  Philadelphia  Branch 


casework  and  home  teaching  are  un¬ 
related  skills. 

Our  caseworkers  for  the  blind  seem 
to  have  been  the  connecting  link  in  a 
chain  of  more  than  no  services  offered 
the  blind.  The  fact  that  there  are  far 
fewer  dissatisfied  clients  under  this  com¬ 
bination  is  another  proof  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  sort  of  program.  There 
are  those  who  may  wonder  why,  if  our 
casework  program  works  so  well,  other 
states  have  not  adopted  it.  I  would 
answer  that  it  is  perhaps  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  known  almost 
nothing  about  it  in  the  past.  Little  or 
no  publicity  has  ever  been  given  this 
most  important  phase  of  our  total  pro¬ 
gram.  While  we  are  referred  to  as  case¬ 
workers  for  the  blind  little  has  actually 
been  known  of  what  the  title  signifies. 
We  wanted  first  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  soundness  of  our  theory.  More  than 
ten  years  of  experience  and  our  accom¬ 
plishments  now  tell  the  story.  Many 
home  teachers  in  other  states  are  also 
doing  excellent  casework  jobs  which  in 
fact  are  not  recognized  in  their  true 
light. 


of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind:  Change  of  address  from 
1221  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  to 
100  East  Price  Street,  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

On  page  30 — Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind:  New  president  is 
John  W.  Wallace  in  place  of  C.  J. 
Settles. 
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The  Role  of  the  Psychiatrist  in  the 
Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind 


Editor’s  Note:  This  discussion  and  the 
next  one  by  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank  were  in¬ 
dependently  written,  but  they  comprise  a 
pair  that  sets  forth  the  patterns  in  which 
psychiatry  functions,  one  in  case  work  and 
the  other  in  a  diagnostic  adjustment  agency. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  role  of  the 
psychiatrist  in  the  Adjustment  Center 
it  would  probably  be  more  valid  to 
describe  my  role  in  the  Kansas  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Center  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
For  when  I  started  working  with  the 
Center  in  Topeka,  some  two  years  ago, 

I  had  no  models  to  follow.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  at  that  time  was  to  learn,  through 
trial  and  error,  what  role  I  could  best 
fulfill  in  an  organization  which  had 
been  functioning  some  two  years  with¬ 
out  a  consulting  psychiatrist.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  psychiatrist’s  assistance 
was  offered  in  the  already  existing 
framework,  hence,  a  secondary  role  was 
relegated  to  the  consultant.  This  might 
not  have  been  the  case,  had  there  been 
a  place  for  a  psychiatrist  in  the  original 
planning  of  the  Center.  Because  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  Center  staff  and  the 
Kansas  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  a  place  was  readily  made  for  me, 
and  I  believe  I  am  now  participating 
in  a  manner  that  uses  my  maximum 
potential  for  the  time  I  am  available. 

The  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center 
is  essentially  a  diagnostic  Center  for 
clients  who  present  special  problems  in 
adjustment.  These  problems  often  are 
in  the  vocational  sphere,  however,  we 
increasingly  work  with  clients  from  our 
own  and  nearby  states  who  have  ad¬ 
justment  difficulties  in  other  areas  of 
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living.  Until  recently,  six  weeks  was  the 
usual  period  of  attendance  for  each 
client.  At  the  present  this  period  has 
been  lengthened  to  three  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  lives  at  a  dormitory 
located  some  distance  from  the  Center 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  for  Center  clients. 

The  staff*  of  the  Center  consists  of  a 
Chief  Instructor,  Occupational  Thera¬ 
pist,  Work  Performance  Evaluator  and 
Instructor,  Consulting  Psychologist, 
(part  time  one  day  a  week)  and  a  Con¬ 
sulting  Psychiatrist  (one  evening  a  week 
and  other  staff  time  if  necessary.)  The 
Division’s  Social  Workers  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Workers  also  participate  in 
the  program  when  indicated. 

The  importance  of  the  psychiatrist 
as  a  resource  person  of  ready  availabil¬ 
ity  to  the  staff  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  For  there  is  a  measure  of  security 
and  reassurance  to  Center  personnel,  to 
have  someone  to  consult  freely  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  of  behavior  or  at¬ 
titude  that  they  may  not  understand. 
The  fact  that  a  resource  person  is  avail¬ 
able  often  allows  the  staff  more  freedom 
of  action  and  comfort  than  they  might 
otherwise  feel. 

Since  clients  may  come  from  long 
distances,  and  sometimes  from  other 
states,  usually  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  new  student  is  through  a 
social  history.  Occasionally  there  are 


•  Chief  Instructor — William  L.  Dauterman. 
Occupational  Therapist — Miss  Ellen  Schaeffler. 
Work  Performance  Evaluator  and  Instructor — 
William  J.  Bryan.  Consulting  Psychologist — 
W.  H.  Hooper.  Consulting  Psychiatrist — Louis 
Cholden,  M.D. 
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serious  doubts  that  our  agency  can 
help  a  prosjjective  client.  At  these  times 
I  am  asked  to  review  the  history  with 
the  Case  Worker  and/or  Chief  Instruc¬ 
tor  for  an  opinion  and  recommenda¬ 
tion.  An  opinion  is  often  desired  con¬ 
cerning  potential  abilities  of  a  future 
student  who  has  “such  and  such”  a 
history.  When  each  client  arrives  he 
learns  that  he  will  see  the  psychiatrist 
within  a  week.  The  immediate  reac¬ 
tions  to  this  information  are  varied. 
However,  since  it  seems  to  be  a  routine 
part  of  the  program,  and  since  they  first  v 
get  an  opportunity  to  observe  me  in 
the  group  session,  no  one  has  yet  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  personal  interview. 

This  diagnostic  interview  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  my  function  at  the 
Center.  With  the  aid  of  the  social  his¬ 
tory,  and  availability  of  psychological 
testing,  when  indicated,  a  personality 
assessment  is  made.  This  is  discussed 
with  the  Chief  Instructor  and  he  then 
passes  on  pertinent  information  to  the 
staff.  A  prescription  form  (Appendix) 
is  completed  at  this  time,  for  the  use 
of  the  staff.  Some  of  the  main  areas  that 
are  studied  in  the  diagnostic  psychi¬ 
atric  interview  are  the  following: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  person  in  coming  to 
the  Center,  his  expectations  and  their 
basis  in  reality.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  clients  who  have  irrational  ideas 
of  what  w'e  can  offer  them  in  our  sched¬ 
uled  activities.  It  is  important  to  know 
if  they  come  as  a  result  of  internal  or 
external  pressure.  For  our  attitudes  and 
approach  will  differ  according  to  the 
person’s  motivation. 

2.  The  personality  characteristics  and 
their  foundations  in  this  particular  per¬ 
son.  His  assets  and  liabilities,  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  discussed;  also  in¬ 
formation  on  hov/  to  work  with  these 
characteristics  is  presented  so  the  staff 
can  help  the  client  reach  his  highest 
adjustment  level.  It  is  felt  that  this  is 
basic  information  for  adjustment  work¬ 


ers,  since  it  helps  to  clarify  our  goals 
and  makes  the  methods  of  their  attain¬ 
ment  less  mysterious.  We  may  decide 
that  some  defects  are  significant  enough 
to  require  psycho-therapy. 

3.  Level  of  adjustment  to  blindness. 
From  my  experience  at  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center,  several  stages  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  process  to  blindness  have  seemed 
to  emerge.  Each  client  is  studied  in 
terms  of  his  stage  of  adjustment  and  his 
reaction  to  his  handicap.  This  sphere 
which  encompasses  the  attitude  of  the 
client  to  his  handicap  looms  high  in  the 
hierarchy  of  important  factors  in  re¬ 
habilitation  work.  While  this  fact  seems 
evident  to  some  rehabilitation  workers, 
it  is  surprising  how  often  this  area  is 
neglected  by  others.  For  example,  it  is 
understandably  difficult  to  teach  travel 
to  a  person  who  unconsciously  rejects 
the  idea  of  the  white  cane. 

After  we  know  the  above  informa¬ 
tion,  recommendations  are  made  to  the 
staff  suggesting  the  most  productive 
attitudes  for  teaching  and  study  of 
each  client.  This  is  a  highly  individual 
matter,  and  such  different  attitudes  as 
coolness  or  active  friendliness  are  used 
toward  different  people.  The  aims  of 
our  services  are  also  discussed,  for  we 
must  fit  our  program  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  individual  client.  There 
is  no  mechanical  method  of  adjustment 
training.  The  recommendations  will 
emphasize  various  areas  that  may  need 
exploration  and  clarification.  This  may 
vary  from  helping  a  person  socialize,  to 
helping  him  feel  comfortable  in  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes.  We  may  even  attempt  to 
teach  a  student  to  accept  dependency. 
In  this  way  the  psychiatrist  co-operates 
in  planning  for  each  person  who  comes 
to  the  Center. 

There  is  a  weekly  group  discussion 
led  by  the  Center  psychiatrist.  This  has 
proved  a  fruitful  enterprise  in  opening 
channels  of  emotional  communication 
among  our  trainees.  It  has  been  noted 
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that  many  of  our  clients  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  adequately  express  their  emo¬ 
tions.  We  might  speculate  that  this  is 
difficult  for  blind  people  due  to  the 
lack  of  ability  to  get  clues  of  how  the 
receiver  accepts  the  emotional  com¬ 
munication.  Consequently,  the  blind 
individual  withholds  discussion  of  his 
feelings.  However,  because  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  group  discussions  which  are  in 
essence  group  therapy,  should  only  be 
undertaken  by  experienced  workers. 

It  is  often  amazing  and  reassuring 
for  our  clients  to  find  that  others  have 
the  same  fears  and  doubts  that  are 
theirs.  Inevitably  the  discussions,  which 
are  led  in  a  relatively  non-directive 
manner,  lead  to  the  subject  of  feelings 
about  being  blind  in  a  sighted  world. 
Aggressions,  anxieties,  fears,  and  em¬ 
barrassments  are  exchanged.  We  all 
learn  from  these  group  sessions. 

The  staff  and  clients  are  also  aware 
of  my  availability  for  consultation. 
Clients  may  ask  for  private  interviews 
relating  to  any  problems  they  may  wish 
to  discuss.  Occasionally  the  staff  may 


suggest  that  I  speak  to  a  trainee  con¬ 
cerning  some  difficulty  which  may  be 
unknown  to  him.  Occasionally  other 
agencies  in  the  state  use  the  Adjustment 
Center  in  a  psychiatric  consultative  ca¬ 
pacity.  For  example.  The  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind  recently  referred  a  four- 
teen-year-old-boy  who  presented  a  se¬ 
vere  behavior  problem.  On  careful 
study,  and  use  of  an  EEG,  we  were 
able  to  learn  that  the  boy  suffered  from 
a  form  of  epilepsy  that  expressed  itself 
in  the  peculiar  behavior  he  manifested. 

In  summary,  the  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  in 
which  we  who  work  in  this  field  hope 
to  have  our  clients  reach  their  opti¬ 
mum  ability.  Our  efforts  must  have  a 
foundation  in  an  understanding  of  the 
psychological  nature  and  functioning 
of  the  individual.  Many  of  our  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  reach  this  in  an  intuitive 
manner.  However,  would  it  not  be 
best  to  help  our  intuition  with  the  more 
scientific  tools  and  skills  at  our  dis¬ 
posal?  That  is,  with  psychological  and 
psychiatric  help. 


Appendix 

KANSAS  REHABILITATION  CENTER  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
PRESCRIBED  THERAPY 

Name .  Date  of  Prescription . 

Diagnosis: 

Ophthalmological 

Name  of  Disease  . 

Visual  Acuity  . 

Limitations  . 

General  Physical 

Diseases  . 

Orthopedic  . 

Limitations  . 

Psychological 

IQ . 

Personality  Traits  . 

Limitations  . 

Concurrent  Therapies: 

Psychotherapy  . 

Others . 
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Objectives: 


Emotional:  Alleviation  of  anxiety . Outlet  for  hostility  and  aggres¬ 
sion  . Building  of  self  esteem . Relief  of  guilt  feelings . 

Emotional  stimulation  .  Testing  of  frustration  tolerance  . 

Fostering  emotional  verbal  expression . 

Intellectual:  Exploration  of  creative  ability . Guidance  of  interest 

and  energy . Special  training  in . 

Social:  Socialization  .  Forming  relationships  with  others  . 

Facilitating  communications  .  Group  activities  .  Develop¬ 
ment  of  leadership  ability . 

Vocational:  Special  guidance . Occupational  exploration  for  place¬ 
ment  .  Development  of  work  tolerance  .  Improvement  of 

work  habits . L . 

Avocation:  Constructive  use  of  leisure  time . literary . repeti¬ 
tive  crafts . creative  crafts . domestic  arts . 

Physical:  Development  of  tactile  discrimination  a .  Development 

of  finger  dexterity  and  manipulative  ability  .  Muscle  coordina¬ 
tion  .  Muscle  development  .  Increase  in  range  of  j  'ln; 

motion . General  physical  conditioning . 

Others:  . 

Attitude  Toward  Client: 

Reassurance . Encouragement . Approval . Praise . 

Solicitude  .  Friendliness  .  Indulgence  .  Firm  Kind¬ 
ness  .  Encouragement  of  dependence  .  Discouragement  of 

dependence  .  Encouragement  of  independence  .  Sympathy 

for  errors  and  defects . Casual  acceptance  of  errors . Criticism 

of  errors .  Criticism  of  errors  and  defects .  Discouragement 

. Coolness . 

Others:  . 

Amount  of  Attention: 

Maximum . Minimum . Average . 

Special  types . 

Duration  and  Frequency: 

All  day . Half  day . Special  time . Daily . Other . 

Precautions: 

Compulsive  .  Destructive  .  Assaultive  .  Aversions 

(specify)  . 

Phobias  (specify)  . 

Abrasions  and  contustions  (e.g.  diabetes)  . 

Signature  of  Doctor . Title  . 


PERTINENT  INFORMATION  TO  BE  USED  BY  STAFF 

Date  of  Admission  . Sex . Date  of  Birth  . Age 

Educational  Background:  Elementary  .  High  School 

College . Specialized 

Avocations . 


Previous  Occupations 

Nationality  . 

Religion . 

Remarks: 


(Hobbies,  Cultural  Interest,  Aptitudes) 


(Types  of  Work  Experience) 
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The  Integration  of  Psychiatric 
Services  in  a  Case  Work 
Agency  for  the  Blind 


1'his  paper  was  evoked  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  shown  by  workers  with  the 
blind  in  the  integration  of  professional 
services  at  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  particularly  caseworker- 
psychiatrist  collaboration.  We  will  not 
duplicate  the  material  so  ably  presented 
by  Starr  (i)  on  the  Guild’s  case  work 
function  and  policy. 

Agencies  and  institutions  serving  the 
blind  have  unfortunately  lagged  far 
behind  their  equivalents  among  the 
sighted  in  utilizing  the  knowledge  and 
disciplines  of  psychiatry  and  psychoana¬ 
lysis;  hence  the  Guild’s  program  is  uni¬ 
que  and  experimental.  This  program 
is  not  presented  now  as  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  and  model,  but  as  a  picture  of 
growth  and  development  at  the  end  of 
five  years  of  concerted  effort. 

The  Guild  has  available  the  part- 
time  services  of  an  attending  and  three 
associate  psychiatrists,  all  psychoana¬ 
lysts.  The  panel  was  established  as  a 
result  of  necessity,  namely  because  the 
attending  psychiatrist  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  time  required.  However, 
the  availability  of  more  than  one  psy¬ 
chiatrist  has  distinct  advantages,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  providing  training  and 
experience  for  more  psychiatrists  in  a 
badly  neglected  field.  While  the  attend¬ 
ing  psychiatrist  has  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  for  collaborative  planning  and 
policy  decisions  there  is  no  exclusive  al¬ 
location  of  roles  among  the  members  of 
the  panel.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  the 
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most  varied  experience  possible  for  each 
psychiatrist. 

The  varying  role  of  the  psychiatrist 
can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Consultation  involving  direct  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  client,  requested  by 
caseworker  and  supervisor.  This  type 
of  request  is  usually  based  on  grossly 
disorganized  behavior  or  manifest 
symptoms  of  psychosis.  This  function 
of  the  psychiatrist  is  the  easiest  to  un¬ 
derstand  but  is  not  the  most  important 
in  terms  of  time  or  value  to  the  agency. 

2.  Consultation  with  caseworker  and 
supervisor  about  a  specific  problem 
emerging  from  the  case  work,  e.g.,  a 
problem  around  the  admission  of  an 
applicant  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
or  an  impasse  in  the  case  work  involv¬ 
ing  insufficient  insight  into  the  client- 
worker  relationship.  This  type  of  con¬ 
sultation  might  lead  to  psychiatric  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  client  but  much  more 
frequently  results  in  some  clarification 
of  the  problem  without  the  psychiatrist 
seeing  the  client. 

3.  Consultation  between  caseworker 
and  psychiatrist  of  a  more  sustained 
type  in  an  exceptional  case  work  job 
requiring  all  available  skills.  This  col¬ 
laboration  is  not  a  substitute  for  case 
work  supervision;  the  supervisor  has  an 
active  role  in  determining  the  extent 
of  psychiatric  participation.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  caseworker-psychiatrist 
collaboration  are  the  cases  described  by 
Blank  and  Rothman  (2). 
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4-  Psychiatric  treatment  of  a  client 
on  an  intensive  or  nonintensive  basis 
following  a  thorough  study  of  the  total 
situation.  Few  clients  will  require  in¬ 
tensive  psychiatric  treatment  in  a  really 
integrated  professional  agency  program. 

5.  The  psychiatrist  conducts  seminar 
discussions  of  two  hours  duration,  ap¬ 
proximately  every  two  weeks,  with  the 
entire  professional  staff,  based  on,  either 
a  current  case  presentation  by  a  worker, 
or  a  special  subject  utilizing  one  or 
more  illustrative  cases.  For  example, 
our  last  four  seminars  were  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  maximal  utilization  of 
the  intake  interview.  Minutes  of  each 
seminar  are  taken  by  an  assigned 
worker,  edited  by  the  psychiatrist,  and 
copies  supplied  each  worker  for  a  refer¬ 
ence  and  review  file.  These  seminars 
provide  the  most  efficient  means  of 
learning  by  the  professional  staff  as  a 
whole. 

6.  The  psychiatrist  has  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  teachers,  caseworkers, 
and  group  therapist  in  the  operation  of 
the  nursery  school  which  is  geared  to 
research  as  well  as  educational  goals. 

7.  Recently  a  new  use  was  made  of 
the  psychiatrist  in  having  him  meet 
with  the  Joint  Staff.  Here  several  serious 
problems  presented  by  client-employees 
in  the  sheltered  workshops  were  dis¬ 
cussed  among  shop  supervisors,  fore¬ 
men,  caseworkers,  heads  of  other  de¬ 
partments,  the  executive  director,  and 
the  psychiatrist.  This  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  consultative  and  collaborative 
handling  of  each  problem  by  the  fore¬ 
men,  shop  supervisor,  caseworker,  and 
casework  supervisor  directly  involved, 
and  the  psychiatrist.  The  results  of  this 
new  form  of  collaboration  and  integra¬ 
tion  have  been  most  gratifying.  Here 
the  psychiatrist  is  functioning  on  an 
industrial  level  in  a  multi-functional 
agency. 

8.  Through  his  annual  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  through 
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discussions  with  the  Board  on  special 
issues,  the  psychiatrist  also  has  a  direct 
influence  on  agency  policy.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  enhanced  through  the  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  that  the  Executive 
Director  frequently  participates  in  the 
casework-psychiatry  seminars. 

9.  The  caseworkers.  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Director  of  the  Yonkers  Home  for 
the  Aged  Blind,  the  attending  internist 
and  the  attending  psychiatrist  meet  as 
the  “Home  Committee”  approximately 
every  three  months  in  order  to  evaluate 
policy  and  function  in  the  operation  of 
the  Home  with  the  aim  of  constantly 
improving  the  services  there. 

10.  The  psychiatrist  also  has  a  role 
in  interagency  relationships  and  in  com¬ 
munity  relationships  in  general  through 
participation  in  forums,  lecture-discus¬ 
sions,  etc.  Recently  the  psychiatrist  con¬ 
ducted  an  orientation  discussion  with 
the  entire  faculty  of  a  private  school 
which  agreed  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  to  accept  a  blind  child  as  a 
regular  student. 

The  psychiatrist  w'ho  can  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  agency  func¬ 
tion  and  growth  must  have  special 
qualifications  transcending  his  psychia¬ 
tric  and  psychoanalytic  training.  He 
must  have  considerable  knowledge  of 
and  a  healthy  respect  for  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions  with  which  he  is  forming  an 
integrated  whole.  He  must  be  willing 
and  eager  to  learn  from  his  collabora¬ 
tors:  he  must  not  approach  his  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  activities  with  an  authorita¬ 
tive  super-professional  attitude. 

The  caseworker,  teacher  or  group 
worker,  must  have  the  best  available 
training  and  be  free  of  major  person¬ 
ality  limitations  if  integration  is  to  be 
more  than  a  dream.  The  psychiatrist 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  answers 
to  all  questions,  to  be  used  or  resorted 
to  only  in  case  of  emergency  or  impasse. 

Psychiatry  as  well  as  any  professional 
discipline  cannot  be  really  integrated. 
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no  matter  how  efficient  the  professional 
working  staff,  if  the  agency  directors  or 
executive  are  threatened  by  “too  rapid” 
a  professionalization  of  “their”  agency 
while  paying  lip  service  to  a  “progres¬ 
sive”  program.  This  ambivalence  is  a 
particularly  serious  obstacle  among 
agencies  and  institutions  serving  the 
blind  because  of  the  traditional  insular¬ 
ity  and  fragmentation  of  activity  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  field  as  a  whole.  This 
underlines  the  need  for  more  inter¬ 
agency  work,  education,  and  research. 
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The  New  England  Plan 


Editor’s  Note:  The  proposals  discussed 
here  were  published  in  The  Lantern  for 
June  15,  1952.  (Copies  are  available  from 
the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution.)  While 
no  such  plan  as  here  described  is  yet  in 
operation,  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  background  them  here  in  the  words  of 
the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  particu¬ 
larly  because  they  are  newsworthy  and  have 
aroused  widespread  interest  among  edu¬ 
cators  in  America  and  abroad. 

During  the  past  few  months  Perkins 
outlined  certain  proposals  concerning 
the  future  education  of  blind  girls  and 
boys  in  the  five  states  we  normally 
serve,  namely:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  proposals  Perkins  would 
co-operate  with  the  public  schools  and 
with  the  children’s  own  homes  to  .share 
the  burden.  These  proposals  have  al¬ 
ready  provoked  considerable  discussion 
and  correspondence  extending  beyond 
our  region  into  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  some  other  countries  as  well. 
I'his  is  no  doubt  because  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  education  of 
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blind  youth  are  involved. 

The  New  England  Plan  is  the  result 
of  two  main  factors:  Eirst,  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  pupils  in  our  region 
which  will  shortly  exceed  our  capacity. 
Second,  the  current  trend  away  from 
residential  schools  both  for  handi¬ 
capped  and  normal  youth  alike. 

The  first  factor  is  an  existing  condi¬ 
tion.  Its  future  magnitude  is  hard  to 
determine,  but  its  present  reality  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  Lower  School  enrollment 
which  is  180  at  present  compared  with 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  three  years 
ago. 

The  second  factor  is  extremely  com¬ 
plex  and  perhaps  the  only  safe  asser¬ 
tion  that  can  be  made  about  it  is  that 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  are  no 
factual  data  available  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  systems  now  in 
use  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Consequently,  the  plan  itself  and  the 
attitudes  of  parents,  social  workers,  and 
educators  towards  it  (including  my 
own)  are  based  on  theories  which  may 
never  be  scientifically  proved  or  dis- 
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proved,  but  which  should,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  studied  as  objectively  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  theories 
on  which  the  plan  is  based,  and  what 
is  the  evidence  in  their  support? 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  some  blind 
children  can  be  educated  adequately  in 
the  public  schools.  In  evidence  we  point 
to  the  many  blind  adults  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  all  or  part  of  their  schooling  in 
this  manner.  It  may  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  had  these  pupils  been 
trained  at  a  residential  school  similar 
to  Perkins,  that  some  would  have  done 
just  as  well,  that  some  might  have  done 
even  better,  and  some  not  so  well.  But 
that  is  supposition  and  hard  to  prove. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  blind  boys  and  girls  can  be 
successfully  educated  at  Perkins  and 
similar  schools.  Our  graduates  are  once 
more  our  evidence.  Again  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  with  well  trained 
teachers  and  supervisors  together  with 
the  supplementary  services  outlined  in 
the  New  England  Plan  that  some  of 
these  could  do  as  well  in  public  schools, 
that  some  might  do  even  better  and 
that  some  would  not  do  so  well. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  blind  children  who  for 
various  personal  or  family  reasons  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  educated  except  in 
the  residential  schools.  This  has,  I 
think,  been  rather  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  in  New  Jersey  where,  although 
the  prevailing  philosophy  favors  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  home  community,  and  where 
the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools  are  well 
developed,  yet  a  considerable  minority 
of  blind  children  are  sent  to  residential 
schools  either  for  a  part  or  all  of  their 
education.  Consequently,  we  hold  the 
belief  that  residential  schools  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  seems  necessary  to  state 
this  clearly  to  counteract  reports  that 
Perkins  plans  to  curtail  its  residential 
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program  when,  in  fact,  we  intend  to 
strengthen  this  in  every  way  jx>ssible. 

Fourthly,  we  believe  that  the  child 
is  more  important  than  our  educational 
programs  and,  consequently,  our  great¬ 
est  responsibility  as  educators  is  to  de¬ 
termine  which  particular  program  best 
fits  his  needs  and  to  establish  such  a 
program  if  it  does  not  already  exist. 
This  is  indeed  a  difficult  task,  but  it  has 
been  attempted  with  apparent  success 
in  New  Jersey  and  a  few  other  localities. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  New  Jersey 
program  and  the  New  England  Plan 
should  be  compared  for  in  many  ways 
they  are  alike  and  in  others  they  are 
supplementary.  Since  the  New  England 
Plan  is  as  yet  only  a  blueprint,  and  the 
New  Jersey  program  has  operated  for 
years,  the  comparison  is,  of  course, 
rather  theoretical,  but  some  points  are 
worth  consideration. 

New  Jersey  has,  I  think,  earned  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  our  entire  edu¬ 
cational  field  for  developing  with  such 
energy  and  intelligence  the  public 
school  program  which  is,  after  all,  still 
comparatively  a  young  field  enjoying 
only  minority  favor  among  educators 
of  the  blind.  Without  this  pioneering 
work  the  New  England  Plan  w'ould  be 
inconceivable  at  this  time. 

In  New  Jersey,  I  believe,  the  first 
step  with  the  child  is  to  provide  him, 
if  possible,  with  an  education  in  his 
own  community,  and  if  that  is  not 
practical  for  any  one  or  more  of  many 
reasons,  to  send  him  to  one  of  several 
residential  schools  in  neighboring 
states.  The  emphasis  is  on  public  school 
education.  A  majority  of  their  pupils 
do  not  go  to  residential  schools  which 
definitely  have  the  status  of  second 
choice. 

In  New  England,  in  contrast  to  this, 
I  he  machinery  for  setting  up  braille 
classes  or  for  individual  placement  of  a 
blind  child  in  the  public  schools  is  not 
developed  nor  are  the  various  auxiliary 
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services  available.  Consequently,  for 
some  time  to  come  the  emphasis  will 
have  to  be  on  Perkins  and  the  majority 
of  the  children  in  our  region  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  to  us.  But  it  is  our 
hope  that  eventually  we  may  develop 
the  resources  of  the  public  schools  to¬ 
wards  the  point  where,  in  most  cases, 
the  placement  of  the  child  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  personal  and  family  factors 
alone.  Both  residential  school  and  pub¬ 
lic  school  programs  have  many  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  but  unbiased  attention 
can  hardly  be  focused  on  the  child’s 
peculiar  gifts  and  circumstances  if 
either  program  enjoys  a  preferential 
treatment  which  inevitably  effects  par¬ 
ents’  and  children’s  attitudes.  The  New 
England  Plan  has  the  goal,  which  I 
believe  to  be  unique,  of  developing 
both  systems  to  their  fullest  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Whether  this  will  result  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  going  to  Perkins  or  to  the  public 
schools  we  should  not  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  advance. 

Clearly,  we  face  an  experimental  pe¬ 
riod.  Open-mindedness  is  essential  not 
only  among  professional  workers,  but 
among  parents  as  well.  While  some  of 
our  planning  is  based  on  theories,  the 
drives  which  are  motivating  the  parents 
of  blind  children,  whatever  their  causes 
may  be,  are  very  real.  These  drives  are 
operating  strongly  and  in  diverse  direc¬ 
tions.  Particularly  among  parents  of 
pre-school  children  who  write  or  visit 
here,  we  have  the  expressed  desire  to 
keep  their  children  at  home  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  locally.  Sometimes  this  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  theory  that  educa¬ 
tional  segregation,  per  se,  is  undesira¬ 
ble.  However,  there  are  many  who 
when  their  children  reach  school  age 
then  desire  to  have  them  with  us  as 
day  pupils.  With  these,  apparently,  the 
chief  motivation  is  the  natural  desire 
to  have  their  child  live  at  home,  rather 
than  any  philosophy  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 


parents  are  most  anxious  to  have  then 
children  come  to  Perkins  at  any  cost, 
and  not  a  few  have  expressed  hope  that 
the  New  England  Plan  will  not  cause 
their  children  to  be  placed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  We  have,  indeed,  experi¬ 
enced  far  more  difficulty  with  parents 
whose  children  we  have  not  been  able 
to  accept  or  keep  because  of  too  much 
vision  or  for  other  reasons,  than  we 
have  with  parents  who  through  lack  of 
local  facilities  have  reluctantly  sent 
their  children  to  us. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  parents  who  are  eager 
to  consider  the  child’s  education  from 
all  possible  angles  and  to  co-operate 
with  whatever  program  seems  desirable. 
This  is  the  attitude  which  must  prevail 
if  the  New  England  Plan  is  to  succeed. 

Sooner  or  later  every  blind  child  is 
forced  to  face  the  fact  that  his  circum¬ 
stances  are  different  from  those  of  his 
fellows.  More  than  a  century  of  edu¬ 
cating  blind  children  in  America  has 
shown  that  this  difference  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  where  most  blind 
people  can  live  acceptable  lives  in  com¬ 
munity  with  the  seeing.  But  this  is  the 
result  not  only  of  training  to  perform 
many  normal  activities,  but  also  of  an 
adjustment  to  being  an  unusual  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group.  This  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  continuing  one  with  certain 
crises  involved  as  when  a  child  joins 
a  strange  group.  Just  when  should  it 
begin:  in  kindergarten?  in  junior  high? 
in  high  school?  or  in  college?  There  are 
arguments  in  favor  of  each,  and  the 
answer  depends  upon  many  personal, 
home  and  community  factors.  Some 
children  take  the  situation  in  their 
stride,  some  face  it  better  after  gaining 
confidence  from  academic  and  social 
success  among  blind  companions.  Some 
first  find  the  problem  really  difficult  as 
adolescence  approaches.  The  best  pro¬ 
gram  should  provide  for  these  different 
conditions. 
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But  enough  has  been  said  to  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  the  most  objective 
evaluation  of  a  child’s  personality  and 
environment  in  relation  to  the  avail¬ 
able  educational  facilities.  The  New 
England  Plan  is  an  attempt  to  create 
conditions  in  which  this  evaluation 
might  best  be  attempted  without  tip¬ 
ping  the  scales  in  favor  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  method. 
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Education  of  the  Blind  Child:  A  Guide  for 
Teachers — Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis¬ 
tricts,  Curriculum  Division,  Publication 
No.  522.  1951 — 245  pp.  $7.00.  (Reviewed 
by  Dorothy  L.  Misbach) 

This  guidebook  has  been  prepared 
by  the  staff  members  of  the  Curriculum 
Division  in  co-operation  with  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Half¬ 
acre,  Curriculum  Consultant  in  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  educational  guidance  to  the 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  book  is  conveniently  divided 
into  three  parts,  namely:  Educational 
Problems  of  the  Blind  Child;  California 
School  Laws  Affecting  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  Child;  and  Adopting  the 
School  Curriculum  to  the  Educational 
Needs  of  the  Blind  Child.  These  divi¬ 
sions  are  tab  indexed,  as  well  as  out¬ 
lined  in  detail  in  the  table  of  contents, 
making  the  book  one  which  can  be  used 
with  ease  for  quick  reference.  Through¬ 
out  the  guidebook,  the  reader  will  be 
favorable  impressed  with  the  attractive 
pictures,  full-page  size,  and  the  delight¬ 
ful  selection  of  poems  and  quotations 
used  to  emphasize  desired  points.  A 

Miss  Misbach  is  Educational  Counselor  with 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


concise  but  adequate  description  is 
given  of  the  special  types  of  equipment 
needed  by  the  blind  child,  which  should 
help  to  familiarize  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher  with  some  of  the  child’s 
specific  needs.  In  one  small  section 
some  recognition  is  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  proper  placement  of  the  child 
with  double  or  multiple  handicaps. 
Helpful  suggestions  are  made  for  train¬ 
ing  the  four  senses  by  discussing  each 
individually.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
“when  blindness  occurs,  nature  in  no 
way  assists  the  individual  by  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  remaining  senses.’’  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  reviewer,  these  areas  might 
have  been  elaborated  upon  more  in 
detail. 

The  section  under  language  is  de¬ 
serving  of  high  praise  for  the  delight¬ 
ful  selection  of  poems  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Each  poem  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  to  help  the  child  appreciate  his 
remaining  senses  and  to  know  the  joy 
of  living. 

Under  the  heading  of  reading,  the 
information  on  the  first  two  pages  con¬ 
cerning  braille  seems  inadequate  and 
somewhat  confusing  if  it  is  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  who  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  braille.  The  compound 
contractions  are  arranged  for  easy  use 
by  their  groupings.  The  braille  dia¬ 
critical  code  should  be  helpful  to  the 
teacher  assisting  students  with  diction¬ 
ary  work.  A  number  of  suggestions 
using  present-day  methods  are  given 
to  guide  the  person  inexperienced  in 
teaching  reading.  Several  pages  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  examples  are  given  which 
are  good,  but  practically  no  mention 
is  made  of  reading  readiness  materials 
which  should  be  of  major  importance. 
No  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
desirability  of  teaching  the  use  of  a 
braillewriter,  previous  to  the  slate. 
Compared  with  the  minute  detail  given 
for  some  of  the  other  areas  of  work  the 
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four  means  of  writing  (braille  slate, 
bra illewr iter,  pencil  writing  and  type¬ 
writing)  are  too  briefly  discussed.  Since 
very  little  information  is  available  for 
any  of  the  four  means  of  writing,  these 
might  well  have  been  elaborated  upon. 

I'he  weekly  organization  for  teach¬ 
ing  spelling  is  suggested  and  the  use 
of  spelling  rules  is  encouraged.  Very 
little  emphasis  is  placed  on  formal 
spelling  until  the  child  feels  secure  in 
reading  and  writing  braille. 

I’he  ideas  for  simplifying  mental 
arithmetic  will,  no  doubt,  be  lauded  by 
busy  teachers  who  have  not  known  these 
short-cuts,  or  have  not  worked  out  more 
than  one  method  of  approaching  the 
problem.  Number  experiences  can  be 
elaborated  upon  for  the  young  child 
by  referral  to  the  number  vocaulary 
list. 

.At  times  it  would  seem  that  the 
guidebook  deviates  from  the  original 
purpose  of  presenting  ideas  helpful  to 
the  teacher  of  blind  children.  Many 
of  the  ideas  stated  under  social  studies 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  ideas 
used  for  children  with  vision.  Points 
that  might  have  been  elaborated  upon, 
such  as  map  making,  are  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  suggested  experiences  in  science 
are  concisely  but  carefully  explained 
and  illustrated.  These  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  teachers,  as  should  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  directions  given  under 
handcrafts.  Safety  and  health  are  both 
emphasized  when  physical  education 
is  considered.  Many  activities  have  been 
cited  which  are  appropriate  for  blind 
children  but  the  teacher  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  all  these 
games  might  need  to  refer  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  education  guide  or  a  similar  book. 
Having  access  to  the  Los  Angeles 
and  California  publications  would,  no 
doubt,  clarify  and  expand  some  of  the 
points  for  all  of  the  subjects  which 
might  seem  inadequate  to  anyone  at¬ 


tempting  to  use  only  the  guidebook. 
The  braille  music  chart,  the  listing  of 
transcriptions,  and  the  textbooks  for 
children’s  music  consume  most  of  the 
space  devoted  to  music. 

Each  subject  area  covered  has  a 
reading  list  for  teachers  which  draws 
upon  the  general  field  of  education  as 
well  as  work  for  blind  children.  In 
many  instances  the  same  references  are 
repeatedly  cited  while  some  of  the  most 
recent  publications  by  well-known 
workers  in  the  field  for  the  blind  have 
not  been  mentioned. 

While  this  book  was  compiled  as  a 
guide  for  teachers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
elementary  schools,  it  is  one  that  every 
teacher  of  blind  children  will  want  to 
read. 

Helen  Keller  Under  the  Southern  Cross — 
By  Arthur  William  Blaxall.  Juta  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg.  53 
pp.  and  22  pp.  photographs.  los.Gd.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  The  New  Beacon) 

Probably  no  woman  living  to-day  has 
had  more  written  about  her  than  Helen 
Keller.  She  is  now  over  seventy,  and 
those  whose  memories  go  back  half  a 
century  will  recall  that  even  fifty  years 
ago  her  name  was  familiar,  not  only 
in  the  States  but  over  here.  She  and 
Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher  (later  Mrs. 
Macy),  were  well  known  for  their  in¬ 
domitable  courage  even  then,  and  the 
years  that  have  passed  have  only  added 
new  laurels. 

One  of  the  latest  publications,  Helen 
Keller  under  the  Southern  Cross,  has  a 
double  interest  for  English  readers,  as 
it  is  in  the  main  written  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W,  Blaxall,  whose  gallant  efforts  for 
the  colored  blind  and  deaf  of  South 
Africa  are  well  known  here,  and  whose 
visits  to  England,  though  infrequent, 
are  always  welcome.  The  Foreword  is 
by  Alan  Paton  of  “Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country”  fame. 
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Miss  Keller  visited  Africa  for  nine 
weeks  in  1951,  and  during  her  tour 
covered  about  6,800  miles,  visiting  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  Bloemfontein,  and  many  other 
towns,  seeing  28  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  a  large  number  of  meetings. 
“You  -  have  -  aroused  -the-  conscience  -  o  f  - 
many”  was  the  poignantly  apt  name 
given  to  her  at  a  meeting  of  Africans. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  written 
by  Mr.  Blaxall,  who  outlines  Helen 
Keller’s  early  life,  and  gives  some  of  the 
impressions  her  visit  left  upon  him; 
speaking  of  her  careful  attention  to  de¬ 
tail,  her  painstaking  preparation  of 
speeches,  her  rigid  self-discipline  and 
the  virility  of  her  “radiant  personality,” 
with  its  simple  trust  in  God.  All  these 
contributed  to  the  phenomenal  success 
of  her  visit,  and  its  impact  on  the 
crowds,  many  of  whom  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  deaf-blind  before  she 
came,  on  the  young  people  from  whose 
ranks  the  social  workers  of  the  future 
must  come,  and  on  the  deaf  and  blind 
and  deaf-blind  themselves,  who  saw  in 
her  shining  example  the  height  to 
which  the  handicapped  may  attain. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book.  Miss 


Keller  tells  her  own  story  of  what  she 
describes  as  “An  Unforgettable  Tour.” 
All  her  descriptions  are  lit  by  a  tolera¬ 
tion  that  finds  something  to  praise  and 
admire  in  everyone  she  meets;  she 
speaks  of  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malan,  of  the  harmonious 
voices  of  an  African  village  choir,  of 
the  sensation  of  “spiritual  nearness” 
to  the  Africans  whom  she  met  at  the 
mission  center  of  Loveday. 

Even  in  the  city  of  Johannesburg, 
“young,  hard-driving,  unattractive, 
built  as  it  were  on  gold,”  she  found 
people  of  high  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
democracy,  and  thought  she  could  dis¬ 
cern  “a  spirit  that  will  ultimately  trans¬ 
form  it  into  a  city  of  beauty  ...  for 
its  people  of  all  races  and  faiths.” 
While  there  she  attended  the  opening 
of  the  St.  John  Ophthalmic  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  first  ophthalmic  hospital  south 
of  Cairo,  which  should  bring  healing  to 
many  threatened  with  blindness. 

The  book  ends  in  a  series  of  delight¬ 
ful  photographs,  showing  Miss  Keller, 
eager,  vital,  alive  with  sympathy  and 
interest,  whether  in  the  company  of 
white  or  black — someone  to  whom  dif¬ 
ferences  of  color  count  for  nothing  at 
all. 
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Resolutions  Voted  by  the 
International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth 


Editor’s  Note:  We  present  herewith  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Conference  held  from 
July  25  to  August  2,  1952,  in  Bussum,  Hol¬ 
land.  They  are  significant  as  officially  re¬ 
presenting  the  work  of  this  first  meeting, 
and  are  reprinted  here  without  comment 
except  that  of  the  Conference  itself  in  the 
instance  of  each  resolution. 

The  Education  and  Social  Needs  of 

THE  Pre-School  Blind  Child — 

This  Conference  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  educational  services  to  pre¬ 
school  blind  children,  and  in  particular 
draws  attention  to  the  need  for  as  early 
a  start  as  possible,  preferably  in  infancy. 

We  emphasize  the  imjjortance  of  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  and  guidance  to  the 
parents,  relatives,  neighbors  and  others 
with  whom  the  child  makes  contact. 

The  services  we  recommend  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  as  normal  a  growth  as 
possible  for  the  child  so  that  his  native 
abilities  may  be  developed  to  the  fullest, 
and  the  effects  of  his  handicap  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  They  include  medical, 
physical,  recreational  and  emotional 
training  and  experience. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  particular 
program  selected  for  a  child  depends 
upon  the  available  resources,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  community,  the  home  en¬ 
vironment,  and  always  the  apparent 
ability  and  personality  of  the  child. 
The  following  programs  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  where  suitable 
conditions  and  specially  trained  person¬ 
nel  exist: 


1.  Placement  in  a  nursery  school  for 
blind  children  or  in  the  nursery  unit  of 
a  residental  school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school 
for  the  blind. 

3.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school 
for  seeing  children. 

4.  Supervised  training  at  home  or 
in  a  foster  home. 

The  Educational  and  Social  Needs 

OF  THE  Additionally  Handicapped 

Blind  Child — 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
programs  for  training  the  multiple 
handicapped  blind  child  should  be 
established  in  countries  where  they  do 
not  at  present  exist. 

In  all  programs  for  these  children, 
each  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  individual  abilities  through 
personal  tuition.  Personal  and  social 
training  is  alw'ays  necessary,  sometimes 
with  priority  over  formal  educational 
effort.  Residential  accommodation 
offers  the  best  solution  to  the  problems 
but  day  attendance  within  a  special 
group  should  not  be  excluded  as  being 
not  possible.  Special  provision  for  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  occupation  in 
residential  accommodation  should  be 
available  after  school  age.  When  possi¬ 
ble  the  additionally  handicapped  blind 
child  should  return  to  the  normal 
school,  training  or  employment  course. 

Vocational  training  centers  for  nor¬ 
mal  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
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make  special  provisions  for  helping  the 
multiple  handicapp>ed  blind  child. 

The  Conference  points  out  the  need 
for  special  studies  relating  to  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  blind  children. 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
the  non-educable  blind  child  should  be 
placed  in  special  homes  or  departments 
within  mental  institutions,  and  not  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

The  Needs  of  the  Average  Blind 

Child — 

This  Conference  recommends  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  blind 
child  of  average  intelligence  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  through  (a)  The  Residential 
School  for  the  Blind;  (b)  the  Day 
School  for  Blind  Children;  or  (c)  by 
the  integration  of  blind  children  under 
proper  supervision  into  the  normal 
school  system. 

The  Conference  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  to  give  to  blind  youth 
adequate  education  there  must  be  well 
qualified  teachers  who  are  also  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  their  pu¬ 
pils.  It  therefore  recommends  that 
schools  for  the  blind  require  that  the 
teachers  they  engage  must  (i)  meet 
the  standards  for  teachers  in  the  seeing 
schools  of  their  respective  countries; 
(2)  supplement  this  training  by  special 
instruction  in  methods  of  educating  the 
blind;  (3)  and  that,  because  of  this 
specialized  training,  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  receive  additional  com¬ 
pensation  in  salary. 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
this  specialized  training  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  either  in  the  teacher’s  own  coun¬ 
try  or  in  another  country.  Such  training 
should  invariably  be  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  so  that  the  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  supplemented  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  working  and  living 
with  blind  children. 

It  also  considers  that  the  blind  child 


of  average  intelligence  should  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  considering  the 
widest  range  of  pre-vocational  training 
before  selecting  his  or  her  ultimate  oc¬ 
cupation. 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in 

Physical  Education — 

The  Conference  believes  that  physi¬ 
cal  education  is  of  prime  importance 
to  blind  children  and  should  extend 
into  all  phases  of  their  program.  It 
shoud  begin  as  early  as  possible,  and  be 
a  compulsory  part  of  the  child’s  train¬ 
ing. 

The  program  should  be  headed  by  a 
competent  specialist  but  all  members 
of  the  staff  should  co-operate.  Remedial 
work  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
specialist  acting  under  medical  super¬ 
vision. 

The  program  should  be  planned  to 
counteract  unpleasant  mannerisms,  to 
teach  natural  movement  and  to  de¬ 
velop  poise  and  good  posture.  Social 
deportment,  and  independence  in  travel 
are  also  objectives  of  this  program. 

There  should  be  ample  space  pro¬ 
vided  for  free  activities  as  well  as  for 
teaching  the  essentials  of  travel.  Suit¬ 
able  equipment,  both  indoor  and  out¬ 
door,  is  essential  to  physical  growth. 

Through  pre-school  services  the 
needed  stimulation  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  brought  to  the  urgent 
notice  of  the  family  to  provide  the 
earliest  benefits  to  the  youngest  blind 
child. 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  of 

Superior  Intelligence — 

The  Conference  endorses  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

1.  Suitably  qualified  blind  girls  and 
boys  should  be  given  all  possible  as¬ 
sistance  to  acquire  a  higher  education 
and,  upon  its  completion,  to  obtain 
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commensurate  employment. 

2.  Blind  children  in  preparation  for 
higher  education  should  be  given  as 
wide  a  range  of  experiences  as  possible 
to  develop  initiative,  leadership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  special  apti¬ 
tudes. 

3.  The  development  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty  should  not  be  confined 
to  music,  but  should  include  all  aes¬ 
thetic  avenues. 

4.  Blind  students  should  be  admitted 
to  all  courses  in  the  normal  program. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this  special  aids 
and  services  should  be  made  available. 

5.  Only  highly  gifted  students 
should,  as  a  rule,  go  to  a  University 
or  College  or  place  of  learning  of  com¬ 
parable  level.  Candidates  should  be 
men  and  women  of  good  character  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  with  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  adequate  physique,  and 
well-adjusted  personality, 

6.  While  a  specific  vocational  goal  is 
desirable  at  an  early  stage  of  higher 
education,  students  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  change  their  plans  as  their 
personalities  and  capacities  develop. 

7.  Public  opinion  should  be  molded 
to  facilitate  the  widest  possible  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  graduates  wdth  advanced 
education. 

8.  Where  necessary,  legislation  should 
be  requested  to  permit  the  employment 
of  blind  men  and  women  (as  well  as 
those  with  other  physical  handicaps) 
in  government  service.  In  particular, 
in  those  countries  where  the  blind  are 
precluded  from  teaching,  this  situation 
should  be  changed. 

The  Needs  in  Continued  General 

Education  for  Blind  Youth 

The  Conference  feels  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  formal  education  termi¬ 
nates  at  a  fixed  age  there  should  be 
opportunity  for  continued  training  in 


general  education  which  will  provide 
cultural  development  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrial  skills.  Many  blind  boys  and 
girls  will  become  home  supp>orters  or 
home  makers.  They  should  be  trained 
to  fulfill  these  functions. 

Schools  for  the  blind  should  train 
girls  in  home  making  and  care  of 
children,  and  boys  in  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  find  work  in  open  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  will  have  their  homes.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  all  countries  should  be  to  train 
blind  boys  and  girls  to  be  able  to  take 
their  places  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

The  Conference  feels  that  schools 
for  the  blind  should  continue  their 
general  education  program  to  a  point 
where  their  graduates  are  equipped  to 
attain  that  objective. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference 
that  while  blind  persons,  especially  the 
older  ones,  enjoy  the  companionship 
created  by  a  common  disability,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  integrate  blind 
persons  in  the  seeing  community.  It 
was  further  suggested  that  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  should  understand 
this  attitude  and  should  seek  primarily, 
not  to  keep  blind  persons  within  their 
own  activities,  but  to  encourage  them 
to  seek  social  outlets  with  seeing  people. 

The  Confergice  is  aware  that  this 
calls  for  education  of  the  seeing  public 
to  learn  to  know  blind  people,  and  to 
understand  that  they  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  not  for  what  they  have  lost  but 
for  what  they  can  give. 

The  Conference  feels  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  schools  to  train  their 
youth  to  this  way  of  life  and  that  its 
resf>onsibility  is  not  over  at  a  specified 
age  when  transfer  is  made  to  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop.  Emancipation  from  this 
pattern  is  being  increasingly  provided 
for  the  gifted  as  outlined  in  another 
resolution.  It  must  be  expanded  to  in- 
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dude  all  blind  youth  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  ways  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life. 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
there  be  a  program  of  research  into 
new  opportunities  of  work  for  blind 
people,  including  work  in  services, 
trade  and  industry  for  the  city  dwellers 
and  in  argicultural  pursuits  for  country 
dwellers. 

The  Social  Needs  of  Blind  Youth  in 

A  Seeing  World 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  great 
importance  of  integrating  blind  boys 
and  girls  into  their  communities,  and 
feels  that  for  pupils  of  all  ages  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  indeed  all  services 
on  their  behalf,  should  be  a  bridge 
between  the  blind  and  seeing  world. 

Parents  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  participate  in  this  work. 

During  school  years,  to  teach  blind 
pupils  the  continuing  and  widening 
demands  of  daily  living  in  a  seeing 
world,  there  should  be  frequent  con¬ 
tacts  with  seeing  children  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  visit  the  homes  of  seeing 
children.  In  social  activites  with  the 
seeing,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  “blind  islands.” 

Visitors  should  be  welcomed  into  our 
schools,  particularly  workers  with  the 
adult  blind  and  other  persons  whose 
interested  co-operation  will  later  be  of 
assistance  to  the  blind. 

It  is  recommended  that  sex  educa¬ 
tion  be  included  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Opinion  differed  on  the  desirability 
of  having  partially  sighted  and  blind 
children  in  the  same  school. 

The  Co-operation  of  Teaching,  Nurs¬ 
ing,  AND  Domestic  Staffs — 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  great 
importance  of  having  the  best  possible 


type  of  teachers  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  blind  or  seeing.  The  selection 
of  staff  should  primarily  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  character,  ability  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications.  Blind  and  see¬ 
ing  teachers  should  receive  the  same 
remuneration  for  similar  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

It  is  recommened  that  consideration 
be  given  to  housemothers’  salaries 
which  are  understood  to  be  inadequate 
in  many  cases.  An  increase  in  salary 
would  attract  superior  people. 

Closest  co-operation  between  teach¬ 
ing  and  household  staffs  is  essential  if 
the  requisite  sense  of  security  for  the 
pupils  is  to  be  attained.  For  this  pur- 
piose,  regular  staff  conferences  are  im- 
|X)rtant. 

Senior  pupils  should  have  an  oppior- 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
problems  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  school. 

To  serve  our  pupils  most  effectively, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  teacher’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  classroom. 

The  Co-operation  between  the  Re¬ 
sponsible  Authority,  the  Parents  and 
THE  Schools,  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  Child — 

This  Conference  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  fullest  co-operation 
between  parents,  local  authorities  and 
schools  for  the  blind  and  recommends 
to  that  end: 

1.  That  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  and  that  the 
fullest  use  should  be  made  of  home 
teaching  or  similar  services  where  they 
exist,  both  in  the  matter  of  ascertain¬ 
ment  and  as  a  link  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  parents. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  the  child’s 
continued  relationship  with  its  home, 
parents  and  friends  cannot  be  too 
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strongly  emphasized  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  every  means,  including  the 
following: 

(a)  Location  of  the  school  to  be  easy  of 
access  for  visits  by  parents  and  friends,  help 
being  given  with  the  cost  of  travel  where 
necessary. 

(b)  Exchange  of  letters  (preferably  in 
braille)  and  the  issue  by  the  school  and 
other  organizations  of  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  similar  literature. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  Summer  In¬ 
stitutes  where  parents  may  stay  at  the 
school  with  their  children. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  Parent  Teacher 
Associations  where  lectures  may  be  given. 

(e)  An  organization  of  teachers  for  the 
blind  or,  where  this  is  not  possible,  an 
organization  of  teachers  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  with  a  special  section  for  those 
dealing  with  visual  defects. 

3.  That  Consultative  Committees 
should  be  set  up  in  all  countries  to 
advise  the  Government  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  Provision  of  Text  Books,  Spe¬ 
cial  Apparatus  and  General  Educa¬ 
tional  Media  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind — 

This  Conference  believes  that  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  widest  range  of  suitable  text 
books,  special  apparatus  and  general 
educational  media  for  schools  of  dif¬ 
fering  types. 

It  recommends  that  the  Technical 
Sub-Committee  on  Apparatus  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Blind,  which 
should  be  enlarged  to  include  repre¬ 
sentation  of  educators  of  the  blind, 
should  continue  its  work  towards  the 
setting  up  of  a  center  for  information, 
demonstration  and  promotion  of  stand¬ 
ard  production  of  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  further  recommends  that  the 
braille  printing  houses  should  investi¬ 
gate  the  problems  of  producing  simpli¬ 


fied  versions  of  standard  text  books 
suitable  for  the  lower  mental  range. 

It  also  recommends  that  departments 
of  education  and  inter-national  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
financial  aid  towards  the  development 
of  the  above  mentioned  projects. 

It  further  recommends  that  assistance 
be  given  backward  countries  in  the 
establishment  of  printing  houses  and 
centers  for  the  manufacture  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  blind. 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in  the 
Field  of  Educational  Psychology — 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  use  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  aptitude,  personality,  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests  in  furthering  the 
understanding  of  the  individual  re¬ 
quirements  of  blind  youth  in  the  fields 
of  education. 

It  wishes  to  record  appreciation  of 
the  pioneer  studies  already  carried  out 
in  this  work,  and  recommends  the  full¬ 
est  application  of  proved  tests  together 
with  continued  research  into  these 
problems  as  aids  to  furthering  the  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  blind  youth. 

Resolution  on  Continuation — 

As  all  present  at  this  Conference  have 
been  impressed  with  its  professional 
value  and  its  oppiortunity  for  piersonal 
acquaintance  there  is  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  must  be  established  a 
plan  to  continue  the  progress  made  and 
to  ensure  the  development  of  stronger 
ties  among  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  youth. 

The  Sjxmsoring  Committee,  having 
fulfilled  the  assignment  given  to  it  at 
Oxford  in  August,  1949,  but  conscious 
of  the  desire  to  form  a  group  to  carry 
on  this  work,  at  its  last  meeting  pro¬ 
poses  to  this  Conference: 

1.  That  the  Conference  held  here 
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be  continued  as  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth. 

2.  That  an  Executive  Council  be 
elected  to  office  immediately  and  that 
it  have  full  power  to  act  between  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  Conference. 

3.  That  the  Conference  through  its 
Executive  Council  have  a  permanent 
seat  and  that  until  another  Conference 
makes  a  change  that  it  be  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  Bussum,  Holland. 

4.  That  in  appreciation  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  association  and  to  assure  co-opera¬ 
tive  action  in  the  field  of  education 
with  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  we  ask  that  body  for 
affiliation  and  that  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  be  accepted  as  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  World 
Council. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Council  be 
instructed  to  undertake  plans  for  con¬ 
vening  another  meeting  of  the  full 
Conference  at  a  time  and  place  which 
the  Council  feels  opportune. 

6.  The  Sponsoring  Committee  fur¬ 


Current  Citerature 


“The  Lighthouse  School;  Music  for 
Blind  Students,”  by  Robert  Sabin,  was 
published  in  the  May,  1952  issue  of 
Musical  America.  The  article  describes 
the  workings  of  the  music  school  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  the  New  York 
Lighthouse  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
music  instruction  to  any  blind  person 
wishing  to  study.  The  school  maintains 
programs  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
music  primarily  as  a  hobby  or  as  a 
recreational  activity  and  programs  for 
the  serious  students  of  music.  A  feature 


ther  nominates  tor  membership  on  the 
Executive  Council  the  following: 

Hon.  Chm.:  Gabriel  Farrell,  U.S.A. 
Chairman:  Mr.  E.  H.  GetlifE,  United  King¬ 
dom 

Assoc.  Chm.:  M.  Pierre  Henri,  France 
Secretary:  Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  The 
Netherlands 

Assoc.  Sec’ies.:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
United  States.  Mr.  J.  Jarvis,  United 
Kingdom 

Austria:  Dr.  O.  Wanacek 
Belgium:  M.  J.  Lenaerts 
Finland:  Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen 
France:  Donatien  LeLievre,  M.  Pierre 
Henri 

Germany:  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Director  R. 
Winter 

Italy:  Mrs.  Elena  Romagnoli-Coletta 
The  Netherlands:  Dr.  C.  M.  Wallei"  Zeper 
Norway:  Mr.  Halvdan  Karterud 
United  Kingdom:  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Major 
C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson 
United  States:  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind: 

Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter 
Yugoslavia:  Professor  Milos  Licina 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind:  M.  J.  C. 
Colligan 


of  this  article  is  the  brief  but  concise 
description  of  braille  music  notation 
in  terms  understandable  to  anyone  with 
only  a  slight  knowledge  of  music  ter¬ 
minology  and  notation. 


“Those  Who  Can’t  See  Need  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  Most,”  by  Wiley  W. 
Taylor,  appeared  in  the  May,  1952  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation.  The  article  states  that  it  is 
the  function  of  a  physical  education 
program  for  blind  students  to  make  a 
signiHcant  contribution  to  their  total 
adjustment.  The  author  lists  what  he 
considers  the  basic  needs  which  a  good 
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physical  education  program  must  meet; 
he  also  briefly  discusses  the  special  ob¬ 
jectives  of  such  a  program  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  ought  to  be  observed. 


“How  One  Woman  Helped  Her 
Handicapped  Child,”  by  Dorothy  Sang- 
ster,  published  in  the  June,  1952  issue 
of  the  Canadian  Home  Journal,  is  an 
account  of  a  mother’s  efforts  to  help 
her  son  achieve  a  measure  of  health  and 
happiness.  Ten  years  ago,  the  doctors 
handed  the  mother  her  four-month-old 
infant  stating  that  there  was  nothing 
more  that  they  could  do.  Under-de¬ 
veloped,  sickly  and  almost  totally  blind, 
there  seemed  little  hope  for  the  child. 
The  mother  began  a  long  and  difficult 
struggle  to  keep  her  child  alive,  and 
then  to  assist  his  development  into 
happy  childhood.  Today,  the  child  is 
totally  blind  but  he  attends  school  with 
his  sighted  playmates,  he  is  a  member 
of  a  Boy  Scout  Troop,  and  is  well  on 
his  way  toward  a  normal  life. 

- a - 

“Journey  into  Light,”  by  Ruby  L. 
Radford,  which  appeared  in  The  Lion 
for  April,  1952  is  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Hubert  E.  Smith,  founder 
and  operating  head  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  nationwide  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  and  mill  representa¬ 
tive.  The  Walter  G.  Holmes  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  founded  as  a  social 
and  philanthropic  organization.  The 
Foundation  purchases  bonds  and  ear¬ 
marks  the  income  from  such  bonds  for 
specific  purposes.  There  are  fourteen 
such  bonds  at  present  and  the  income 


is  used  for  such  widely  differing  pur- 
p>oses  as  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for 
blind  readers,  to  assist  the  students  at 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
home  for  a  blind  Negro  living  in  the 
South. 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  published 
in  pamphlet  form  the  proceedings  of 
its  Institute  of  the  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment,  held  on  February  29,  1952. 
The  following  papers  are  included: 
“The  Congenitally  Blind  Child;  Psy¬ 
chiatric  and  Case  Work  Considera¬ 
tions,”  by  H.  Robert  Blank,  M.  D.  and 
Ruth  Rothman;  “A  Non-Segregated 
Living  Plan  for  the  Blind,”  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Jacobson;  “The  Role  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Service  Department  in  an  Agency 
for  the  Blind,”  by  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Starr. 


The  Ministry  of  Education  of  the 
Government  of  India  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille, 
entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  India.”  The  first  part  of  the 
pamphlet  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille.  The  second  part 
is  a  summary  of  the  evolution  of  a 
common  braille  code  for  the  Indian 
languages.  It  discusses  the  various  codes 
from  the  Shirreff  Braille  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Indian  Braille  framed  by  an  in¬ 
formal  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie. 
The  third  part  summarizes  develop¬ 
ment  of  work  for  the  blind  in  India. 
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Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs 

A  Handbook  on  Their  Establishment  and  Standards  of  Operation 

NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  a  definitive  handbook  is  available  on  sheltered  workshops 
and  homebound  programs.  It  sets  down  objectively  certain  standards  and  common  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  a  guide  for  the  further  development  of  essential  rehabilitation  services 
to  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons.  This  handbook  is  a  must  for: 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

NATIONAL  AGENCIES  .  .  .  LEGISLATORS  .  .  .  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS 

INDIVIDUAL  WORKERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  REHABILITATION 

ORDER  from: 

National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs 
22  W.  17th  Street  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Attention:  Mrs.  Josephine  Johnston 

Price  —  $1.00 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 


You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufiBcient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 


Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies'  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
48-page  catalogue. 


S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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